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the author makes these suggestions for granting special aid : first, a special sub- 
sidy should be given to those communities that can furnish the pupils necessary 
for a high school of one, two, three, or four years ; second, all communities should 
be required to pay tuition and transportation for such high-school grades as they 
do not support, provided that in the case of the poorer communities a part of 
the expense should be borne by the state ; third, schools receiving aid should be 
classified as "two-year" or "four-year," and certain minimum requirements made 
as to teachers, attendance, and course of study; and fourth, aid should be ap- 
portioned first upon the basis of this classification and second upon the basis of 
attendance. 

Here is a type of study that can give valuable suggestions both to the in- 
structor in school organization and supervision and to the school executive. To 
know how anything may be done best it is essential that we know how it has 
already been done. The historico-comparative method can nowhere be more 
effective than in administrative work. The vast amount of educational material 
in the school laws and reports of our various states has been but little utilized, 
and Dr. Snyder's study is a valuable object lesson in this respect. 

It might have been better to indicate more clearly in the title that the book 
treats of the legal status of rural high schools only in regard to special state aid. 

Julian E. Butterworth 

JThe State University op Iowa 



Notes on the Development of a Child, II. The Development of the Senses 
in the First Three Years of Childhood. By Millicent Washburn Shinn. 
(University of California Publications, Education, Vol. IV.) Berkeley: 
The University Press, 1907. Pp. 258. $2.50. 
Moto-Sensory Development. By George V. N. Dearborn. Baltimore : War- 
wick & York, 1910. Pp. v+215. $1.50. 

These two books deal with the same period of childhood but in a very dif- 
ferent manner. Miss Shinn does not present any new material, but organizes 
the facts which she and other investigators have collected, and puts them into 
coherent form so as to bring into relief the course of development of mental 
functions in the infant. Professor Dearborn, on the other hand, presents, in 
the form of a diary, the comparatively unorganized results of observations of 
an infant. 

Whatever may be the ultimate value of the two contributions, that of Miss 
Shinn is in much the more serviceable form. She has been very skilful in de- 
veloping and presenting a unified view of the early development, especially 
perceptual, of the child. She has shown clearly the interweaving of the analytic 
and synthetic processes by which the sensory field becomes cleared up. In this 
she treats, of course, of movements as well as sensations. She relates the 
mental development to the underlying development of the nervous system, refer- 
ring especially to the work of Flechsig. In this connection her remarks on the 
recapitulation theory are worth quoting: 

"One is quite misled by the ontogenetic and phylogenetic parallel, if one 
supposes the senses or the mind of a baby are really those of a lower animal. 
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He comes into the world with an apparatus of sense and of intelligence that 
have long before birth diverged from the pre-human type. It is undeveloped, 
but not of low order. The infant's brain at birth, for instance, according to 
Donaldson, has its full number of cells. It has, as Flechsig shows, the same 
sense centers, the same vast and elaborate system of sensory and motor and 
association paths, specialized to the same purposes, the same great tracts of 
association or 'intellectual' centers, as an adult, and such as the most intelligent 
of the lower animals does not remotely approximate." 

The pedagogical conclusions which the author draws from her study are 
apt and well worth perusal by teachers of older pupils, as well as by mothers. 

Almost the only organization which appears in Professor Dearborn's book 
comes at the end in the form of some inductions, a chronological epitome of 
development, an alphabetical arrangement of first appearances, and an index. 
Such a book is valuable mainly as a source-book of material, and is to be 
treated as such. One cannot hope to obtain a coherent view of mental develop- 
ment merely by reading it. As a record of observations it has the value that 
comes from the fact that the observations were made by a scientifically trained 
observer. The author's interests are quite largely in the direction of physiology, 
as his comments indicate. On the mental side he makes what seems to the 
writer unnecessarily free use of the subconscious hypothesis. The book on the 
whole is valuable mainly to the advanced student of child psychology as a 

source of raw material. „ ... „ 

Frank N. Freeman 

The University of Chicago 



Commercial Geography. By Edward Van Dyke Robinson. Chicago : Rand, 

McNally & Co., 1910. Pp. 455+xlviii. Illustrated. With "Exercises and 

References," separately printed (32 pp.). 

This is a distinctly admirable handling of a difficult subject. It shows 
throughout marked sanity of judgment and breadth of information. The plan 
is regional as opposed to topical ; but this is modified by an opening 97 pages 
on "The Growth and Factors of Commerce," and a final chapter on "World 
Industries." It is regional, also, as opposed to national; the United States 
being treated as several sections, the Scandinavian countries together, etc. 
Account is taken of the mental, moral, and physical characteristics of the peoples 
as well as of material conditions, and they are handled with great insight and 
intelligence. An educational rigidity is given to the whole structure by the 
similarity of the treatment of the several regions. The illustrations are strik- 
ingly well selected. The maps are well conceived but badly executed, and many 
of them are too small. The index is good. The exercises seem suggestive, and 
the references are well up to date, being at the same time possibly defective in 
ignoring older standard or classical works. 

A book of such scope is naturally not equally strong at every point. The 
treatment of the South is unsatisfactory from the early statement that "the 
original planters were largely English gentry" (p. 130) through the inadequate 
account of the "Cotton Belt" (pp. 136-37)- The account of Italy is both un- 
informed and not up to date (pp. 370-76). The account of Great Britain is 
relatively briefer than its importance would justify (pp. 398-406). The develop- 



